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AMERICAN REPRESENTATION IN 
FOREIGN EXHIBITIONS 

There are just three American artists 
represented in the International Exhibi- 
tion at Venice this summer in which 
every country in Europe makes an ex- 
cellent showing. No wonder Europeans 
are of the opinion that the art of America 
is insignificant and not worthy of serious 
consideration. 

It is of (Course well enough to be in- 
different to the opinion of one's neighbor 
when that opinion would limit or restrict 
freedom of action or judgment. But to 
be careless of a neighbor's regard with- 
out reason gives token either of com- 
placent self-conceit or lack of proper 
self-respect. 



As a nation we should vigorously re- 
sent any slur upon our physical prowess, 
but strangely enough we regard with ap- 
parent indifference possible slurs upon 
our art. Yet the latter, rather than the 
former, is the measure of our culture as 
well as our highest claim to esteem. If 
we are prouder of our muscles than our 
intellect we are not yet civilized. In 
reality this is not the case, but to foreign- 
ers it must often have the semblance of 
truth. Otherwise why should we support 
an army and navy and not spend a penny 
upon a national gallery of art? Why 
should we erect innumerable monuments 
to martial heroes and almost none to 
our giants of intellect; why should we 
provide for representation along commer- 
cial lines abroad and none in the field 
of art? 

It is true that at Shepherd's Bush, 
near London, where a commercial Anglo- 
American Exposition is being held, there 
is being shown an excellent collection of 
American paintings, and that some years 
ago a somewhat similar collection — sim- 
ilar in size and character — was shown in 
certain cities in Germany; but in both 
instances these collections were assem- 
bled and shown through the efforts of a 
single public-spirited art loving Ameri- 
can, Mr. Hugo Reisinger of New York, 
and not through interest or effort on the 
part of the Government of the United 
States or the people generally. 

The American art known to Europeans 
is chiefly that of the American artists 
residing in Paris, but few of whom re- 
flect the tendencies or show the charac- 
teristics of art in America. The Ameri- 
can artists represented in the foreign 
national galleries, such as those in Paris, 
Florence and Venice are for the most 
part little known on this side of the 
Atlantic. The names of Whistler and 
Sargent are, it is true, widely known and 
highly esteemed in Europe, but both of 
these painters are to be counted citizens" 
of the world and are claimed, because of 
long residence, by other nations. 

Now that the tariff on art has been 
removed we have in America opportunity 
of seeing in our own country the works 
of the foremost contemporary foreign 
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artists — a privilege which we have not 
been slow to realize and claim. But if 
we content ourselves with merely this 
we shall be seriously at fault. There 
should be reciprocity in this as in other 
branches of activity. American art should 
be adequately represented and freely ex- 
hibited abroad, that is, if we desire to 
stand shoulder to shoulder with other na- 
tions in the higher attainments. 

In a letter addressed to Madison in 
1785 Jefferson said: "You see I am an 
enthusiast on the subject of the arts, but 
it is an enthusiasm of which I am not 
ashamed, as its object is to improve the 
taste of my countrymen, to increase their 
reputation, to reconcile to them the re- 
spect of the world and procure them its 
praise." 

Surely we should not be less regardful 
today of our standing among nations 
than was this leader of the people a 
century ago. 



NOTES 



ART IN 
HAWAII 



An interesting exhibi- 
tion of prints was held 
in May at the Univer- 
sity Club in Honolulu — the first exhibi- 
tion of the kind to be held in that far-off 
city. Considerable interest was aroused 
and other exhibitions are being planned 
for the near future. One of these will 
consist of the old prints of various coun- 
ties, another of prints chiefly of the nine- 
teenth century "revival' ' period, another 
of modern and contemporary prints. 
These prints will be lent by Mr. An- 
drew Adams, from whose collection the 
May exhibition was drawn. This exhibi- 
tion must have been peculiarly interesting 
and charming. Among the prints shown 
were works by Haden, Durer, Millet, 
Whistler, Way, Daubigny, Jacquemart, 
Bracquemond, Appian, Nanteuil, Edel- 
inck, Green, Raphael Smith, Pennell, 
Zorn and Henry Wolf. There were fifty 
in all and a delightful little catalogue 
was issued, containing an interesting and 
very informing foreword on prints, by 
Mr. Adams. 



a "bugra" ^ ne International Gra- 

graphic P hic Exhibition, which 

exhibit at forms "P"* °} the J n- 

r^^rrrr^ temational Ausstellunq 

LEIPZIG * 

fiir Buchgewerbe una 
Graphik (Leipzig, May-October), com- 
prises forty rooms. The result is an 
overwhelming quantity of work shown. 
There will be the inevitable criticism— 
the show is unbalanced, not fully repre- 
sentative, and all that. But even though 
dealing with contemporary art, the ex- 
hibition had to be retrospective, and full 
representation of all the men worth it 
could not be expected. (Liebermann, in- 
deed, has a room to himself.) Realizing 
the difficulties in the way, and appre- 
ciating the very many good things shown, 
one may find food here for much pleas- 
ant and profitable study of various move- 
ments and of individual expression. Ger- 
many naturally has a strong showing, as 
has also Austria; in the case of the lat- 
ter there is a supplementary exhibit in 
the Austrian building. There are some 
vagaries here — say the affected simplicity 
of certain wood-cuts, or the banal, mean- 
ingless studies of the nude which have no 
more justification for appearance in print 
than any other studies. But there is also 
a delightful absence of the shriek in color 
work, which runs to flat tints. And, to 
pass from the negative to the positive, 
there are Slevogt's lithographs, or Wal- 
ter Kilemm's wood-cuts of boys sleighing, 
or Pogany's book-plates, or prints by 
Laage, Schmutzer, Jungnickel, Gampert, 
Reifferscheid, and many others, the 
polyglot Austrian section offering much 
diversity in racial temperament and out- 
look. There is a tendency to the use of 
aquatint and of mixed or unusual proc- 
esses, e. g., the peculiar spotting (foul- 
biting or what not) of Alder's etchings, 
or the portraits entirely in rouletting by 
Euler or Wolff. The last named tries 
even to give the effect of crayon sketches 
or of dashing color washes. There is 
still, in the work of Greiner, Klinger, 
Kolb and their imitators, that peculiar 
hardness which is found also, though in 
a different spirit, in Holland, and which 
is echoed in a certain finicking in Den- 
mark. Norway, Sweden, Belgium, Switz- 



